
the unfolding story of the 


COMING of THE MAORI 



from the warm islands 
that lie 

northeastward . . . 



HAWAIKI is the name the Maori gave to that homeland. 
It was probably Tahiti. 

In Hawaiki, with its tropical climate and sheltered, 
fertile valleys, the people lived with little effort. Food 
grew abundantly, without much cultivation; yams, taro, 
sweet-potato and coconut were plentiful. 



WHERE IT WAS ALWAYS SUMMER the people needed 
few clothes, and all that were worn were simply made. The 
inner bark of the paper mulberry was soaked and beaten 
out into paper-like tapa cloth, which was decorated with 
printed patterns. The people wrapped sheets of this 
material round them for garments, and sometimes wore 
kilts of leaves and fibre. 



THE HOUSES were built with thatched roofs supported 
by wooden posts, which allowed the breeze to blow 
through for coolness. When it rained, light screens were 
put up. 


THE MEN, like all South Sea people, were daring sailors, 
and in their canoes, with matting sails, they were able to 
make long voyages. As the trees were small, the dug-outs 
with built-up sides were narrow, and would have tipped 
over easily had the builders not lashed two of them to¬ 
gether. In this way they were made quite seaworthy and 
comfortable, especially when a deck was lashed across the two and a little house 
built on it. But at last the island became overcrowded, so some of the people 
were pushed out and forced to find a new home. 









. .to a new land over the curve 
of the sea 

This Southern land was much colder than Hawaiki, and the 
people had to alter their ways and live a different kind of life. 

Here the food plants they had brought with them did not grow 
as before. Some of them died, and others, such as the sweet 
potato, the yam and the taro, could be grown only with care 
even in the warmer districts. It was necessary for the Maori 
to become an industrious gardener and to seek new foods in the forests. 



THE OLD TAPA CLOTHING WOULD NOT HAVE BEEN 
WARM ENOUGH even if the paper mulberry trees would 
have grown here. So the women had to find a new material 
and a new method for making clothes. They discovered a 
way of dressing the fibre of flax leaves and of tying it together 
in a close, soft fabric. In this way cloaks were made, some¬ 
times covered with feathers or with dog skin. 



A NEW KIND OF HOUSE WAS BUILT. There were 
plenty of big trees, so the posts became broad, flat slabs, 
richly carved, while both roof and walls were snugly 
thatched to keep out the cold 1 . To make the house warmer 
the floor was dug below the level of the earth outside, so 
higher inside than out and the people went down a step 
low door. 



that the walls were 
as they entered the 


For voyaging round the coast and up and down the broad 
rivers, they still made dug-out canoes, but the plan was 
altered. When the builders used the giant totara trees which 
grew here, the canoes were wide enough to be steady. They 
did not need outriggers or double hulls, so they were built like the big war canoe 
in the Museum, with a plank lashed along each side to give them greater depth. 







From the painting by Kennett Watkins 





the exiles sail away singing a lament for the land they will see no more 


The Voyage 


■ • • joyfully the weary voyagersfurl their sails in the shelter of a new land 



By courtesy of the Auckland Art (Sallciy 







T HE LEGENDS JSAY it was Kupe who, 
in 950 A.D., fijist visited Aotearoa and 
went back to Hawaiki with sailing 
directions for future navigators. Other adven¬ 
turers followed. One of these, Toi, settled in 
Whakatane to spend his old age amongst the 
dark-skinned people of earlier migrations who 
were already living there. 

When the time came for some of the people 
of Hawaiki to find a new home, they felled 
trees to make big ocean-going canoes, and fitted 
them out for a long voyage. They tightened all 
the coconut-fibre lashings, so the planks and 
beams would not shift in the rough seas they 
would meet. Of these canoes built in Hawaiki 
the best known in Maori tradition are Arawa, 
Tainui, Matatua, Aotea, Kurahaupo and 
Tokomaru, all of which were either double¬ 
canoes or single ones fitted with outriggers. 
In the Pacific Hall you will see small canoes 
with these balancing floats which are used in 
most parts of the Pacific today. 

As well as food and water to last several 
weeks, the canoes carried food plants for the 
cultivations in the neiv land, and also the dog 
and the rat, for until) that time Aotearoa was 
without animals which would have been useful 
to men. Both of these were used as food by 
the Maori. 

With their wives arid household possessions 
the crews sailed from Hawaiki. Each canoe 


carried not only a chief and a crew of exper¬ 
ienced sailors, but also a priest who set the 
course by the stars and the sun. He placed 
the canoe in the care of the gods, so that it 
might come safely through the dangers of the 
voyage. 

One, the Arawa, was caught in a whirlpool 
and was almost lost. Her frightened crew threw 
over much of the cargo of food to lighten her 
and had to empty her with their bailers as the 
waves washed over. But we are told how, with 
his powerful charms, the tohunga was able to 
draw the canoe safely from the jaws of Parata, ~ 
the whirlpool. 

In one of the great storms that arose, the 
lashings of Aotea were loosened, so that she 
filled with water and her sailors had to keep 
bailing until they were able to beach her on an 
island for relashing. 

It was summer-time when the fleet was 
brought safely across Te Moana-nui-a-Kiwa, the 
broad Pacific, for when the weary voyagers saw 
the new land ahead the shores were red with 
pohutukawa. Stories of the landing tell how 
the delighted people leaped ashore as the 
canoes grounded and gathered the blooms to 
wear in their hair, remembering the red feather 
ornaments which chiefs had worn in Hawaiki. 

OLWYN M. RUTHERFORD 

Auckland Museum. 
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